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prove the bilabial pronunciation of Gothic f ; 
these words are assimilations and prove noth- 
ing for either the nasal or the spirant. Ulfila's 
spelling may have been partly phonetic ; 
greater accuracy would have required an af- 
fricate. — §56, anm. 1. gadob occurs four times 
in Skeireins, which gives twenty-two cases of 
final b. — § 60 qrammipa calls for a note. — § 62 
anm. 5, read : s. § 58a 2. — § 103 anm. 1, read : 
2 Cor. 11, 9, instead of 2 Cor. 11, 8.— § 220b, 
anm. 4. As the reviews of important works 
are given as a rule, Wrede's Sprache der 
Wandalen might have received the same con- 
sideration. I give the references here : Lt. 
Ctbl. 1887, 1009; D. Ltz. 1887,1548: Ltbl. 1887,467; 
A.f.d.A. 14, 32: Mod. Lang. Notes 1888, 99; 
Germania 33, 122. — § 220a, anm. 3 add: Ltbl. 
1891, no. 1 ; D. Ltz. 1891, no. 12. — §224. to the 
list of monographs on Gothic should be added 
Ribbeck, Die Syntax des Ulfila, Hagen's 
Germania i, 39 — sub Klinghardt, add : rec. 
Germ. 21, 28. — sub Lucks, add : Z.f.d.Ph. 9, 
383 ; Germ. 23, 242. 

Dr. Balg's painstaking, close translation ap- 
peared almost at the same time with the Ger- 
man original ; this may excuse the repetition 
of most of the misprints pointed out before. 
To the above list we may here add — §216, 
note : gaulaubjats, for galabjats, which oc- 
curs in Matt. 9, 28, not Mark. — The references 
to Brugmann, English edition, are not always 
correct. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
University of Chicago. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



GOETHE AND MANTEGNA. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — In vol. i. of the Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
1892, there were published a few remarks of 
mine on the influence exerted by Mantegna's 
Triumph of Caesar on the Mummenschanz- 
scene in the Second Part of Faust. While 
the conclusions of this article have been ac- 
cepted by W. von Biedermann, Seuffert, 
Geiger, and others, as in the main well 
founded, Professor Veit Valentin of Frank- 



furt, in vol. iii ofthefahresberichlefiir neuere 
deutsche Litteraturgeschichte (iv, 8a, 51) pro- 
nounces my whole paper as altogether fanciful 
and unscientific. Without desiring to enter 
into the amenities of the sort of polemics in 
which Professor Valentin seems fit to indulge, 
I wish to state that his criticism is based on a 
complete misrepresentation of my remarks. 

Prof. Valentin represents me as maintaining 
that a number of groups in the Mummen- 
schanz were copied from certain groups in the 
Triumph of Caesar. What I did (and do) 
maintain was that in a number of groups in 
the Mummenschanz there are traces to be 
found of certain groups in the Triumph of 
Caesar; that is, that Goethe's imagination was 
stimulated by Mantegna's figures in such a 
manner as to produce certain other figures 
which, while being most undoubtedly Goethe's 
own, at the same time bespeak an affinity with 
Mantegna. 

As a most conspicuous proof of this influence 
exerted by Mantegna I singled out the de- 
scription of the elephant in the Mummen- 
schanz : 

Ihr seht wie sich ein Berg herangedrlingt, 

Mit bunten Teppichen die Weichen stolz behangt; 

Ein Haupt mit langen Z ihnen. Schlangenriissel, 

Geheimnisvoll, doch zeig'ich euch den Schliissel. 

Im Nacken sitzt ihm zierlich-zarte Frau, 

Mit feinem Stiibchen lenkt sie Ihn genau — 

a description which tallies in a remarkable 
manner with the appearance of the elephant 
in Mantegna's Triumph, with his long serpen- 
tine trunk, his flanks covered with richly 
ornamented tapestry, a youth riding on his 
neck and guiding him with a slender wooden 
hammer. This similarity seems to have es- 
caped Professor Valentin altogether, as he 
does not even mention it. 

I supported my view by pointing out certain 
similarities of language between Goethe's own 
description of Mantegna's work and various 
passages of the Mummenschanz. Since Pro- 
fessor Valentin entirely fails to take into ac- 
count this consonance between Goethe the 
interpreter of Mantegna and Goethe the poet 
of the Mummenschanz, I shall place here 
side by side the most striking of the passages 
in question. 
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Goethe's Description of Mantegna's Triumph. 
Zunachst gegen den Zuschauer geht ein Frdulchen von 8 
bis io Jahren an der Mutter Stite, so sckmuck und zierlieh 
alo bei dem anstandigsten Feste. 



Misgestaltete Narren und Possenreisser schleichen sich 
heran und verhbhnen die edlen . . . 



Ein wohlbehaglicker, hiibscher yungling in langer, fast 
weiblicher Kleidung singt 2ur Leier und scheint dabei zu 
springen und zu gestikuliren. 



Goethe's Mummenschanz. 
Mutter und Tochter. 
mutter ; 
Madchen, als du kamst aus Licht 
Schmiickt ich dich im Haubchen, 
Warst so Heblich von Gesicht 
Und so zart am Leibchen. 
DachU dick sogleick als Braut 

Welches Fest man auch ersann . . . 

Zoilo- Thersites : 
Hu ! hu! da komm'ich eben recht. 
Ich schelt' euch allzusammen schlecht. 

Und welch ein zitrliches Gewand 
Fhesst dir von Schultern zu den Socken, 
Mit Purpursaum und Glitzertand ! 
Man k'bnnte dich ein Madchen schelten. 



Bin die Versckwendung, bin die Poesie 
Beleb'und schmuck^ihm Tanz und Schmaus. 



In all this, as I said before, I am far from 
seeing identity ; what I do see is affinity ; and 
I am entirely satisfied with the statement into 
which G. VVitkowski, strangely enough in the 
same volume of the Jahresberichte (iv 8e, 103), 
compresses the gist of my article : "Am Mum- 
menschanz zeigt F. Anlehnung einzelner Stel- 
len an den von Goethe behandelten 'Triumph- 
zug Julius Caesars ' von Mantegna." 

Kuno Francke. 
Harvard University . 



A NOTE ON THE PUNCTUA TION OF 

LYCIDAS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The traditional punctuation of the 
following two lines in Lycidas has always 
seemed to me to imply a total misunderstand- 
ing of the poet's obvious meaning : 

"Ay me 1 I fondly dream! 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done ? " 

It is easy to see that the editors who thus 
punctuate these two lines detect no syntactic 
relationship between them, and regard the 
second line as a palmary example of aposiope- 
sis. Indeed, Prof. Gummere {Handbook of 
Poetics, p. 125) quotes these lines, following 
the traditional punctuation, and classes them 
with Vergil's 

"Quos ego — sed motos preestat componere fluctus," 

prefacing his quotations with these words : 



"Finally, the most abrupt contrast arises 
when the construction comes suddenly to an 
end, is broken off violently, and a new sen- 
tence begins in a new direction." 

And even Prof. Masson, the veteran Miltonian, 
breaks the second line with marks of ellipsis 
after "there," implying that the poet's thought 
makes a sudden and violent turn. 

Now, I cannot believe, from the context, 
that Milton intended any such meaning to 
attach to these simple words. If so, he would 
surely have used "but" instead of "for," the 
former being the almost preempted word in 
such constructions. The true meaning would 
seem to be, " It is foolish [fond] in me to keep 
imagining 'Had ye been there,' for what 
could your presence have done? " 

The clause "Had ye been there" is the 
cognate object of "dream" and should not 
be separated from "dream" by any mark 
of punctuation, though a comma may be 
employed in such cases. The concluding 
clause, "for what could that have done?," 
only amplifies the general idea involved in 
"fondly," which here, of course, means "fool- 
ishly." 

I propose, therefore, the following punctu- 
ation : 

"Ay me ! I fondly dream 

• Had ye been there,' for what could that have done ? " 

C. Alphonso Smith. 

Louisiana State University. 
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